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lately been in fashion" he proved for once to be a true
prophet. George had been brought up on the writings
of Bolingbroke, and in particular upon ^The Idea of a
Patriot King, which was published in 1749. To many
who would otherwise have agreed with him the author
of this work had become obnoxious on account of his
Deistic theories, which had been given to the world
after his death. To Dr. Johnson, stout Tory as he was,
Bolingbroke was anathema.
"Sir, he was a scoundrel, and a coward: a scoundrel for
charging a blunderbuss against religion and morality;
a coward, because he had not resolution to fire it off
himself, but left half a crown to a beggarly Scotchman,
to draw the trigger after his death."1
George knew nothing of Bolingbroke's religious views,
and probably little of his private life, for he would
assuredly have disapproved of both, but his political
doctrines he determined to put into practice. It was in
no way surprising that such should have been his attitude,
for his father, Frederick, had been closely associated with
Bolingbroke, and was in fact the latter's chief weapon
against the dominant Whig oligarchs. In the King's
youth there had been many complaints that those
responsible for his education were little better than
Jacobites.2
So far as Bolingbroke personally was concerned it is to
be noted that it was not until he had most signally failed
as a statesman that he began to acquire a reputation as a
political philosopher,3 and had he been able to make up
his mind during the last few weeks of Anne's reign he
1  Boswell, J.: Life of Samuel Johnson.
2  cf. Horace Walpole's letter to Sir Horace Mann, Dec. 11, 1752.
z In this respect he was by no means unique in the history of this country.
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